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“ A French female sutler is on her march with the troops, a barrel of wine slung on each side of her horse ; but the brute has 
i taken it into its head to be obstinate, and thinks it has marched far enough for the “ nonce,” and seems determined not to budge 
: another step. The soldiers enjoy the sport amazingly, especially the two in the foreground, one of whom is applying the whip 
with a hearty relish of the fun. As for the old damsel herself, she seems mainly anxious that her “ Dobbin” should keep a cha- 
racter for regimental discipline, and march contentedly on its way, while an officer,behind is crossing to stop the riotous sport. 
The lad in advance with a basket, is a little character in his way.”—See page 123. 
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ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 








No. XI—CAMP FOLLOWERS. 


Our first notions of an army may be termed poeti- 
cal and musical. We hear the bray of the trumpet, 
the shrill blast of the “ear-piercing fife,” the roll of 
the drum, and the measured march of men. The 
blood bounds through the veins, the heart throbs with 
delight ; for it cannot be denied that the parade- 
ground, where a well-disciplined body of men, with 
their weapons glittering in the rays of the sun, are 
marching, wheeling, falling into line, or presenting 
arms, is a scene which would stir the feelings of the 
dullest, and cause the sturdiest preacher of peace to 
stand still, gaze, and almost to admire. 

From the parade-ground our imagination flies to 
the battle-field. The onward dash of the cavalry, 
the suddenly-formed square, presenting a hedge of 
bayonets to the foe, the thundering boom of the can- 
non, the steady resolution of whole bodies of men, 
amongst whom bullets are falling like hail, and amid 
the smoke, confusion, and bursting of shells, the par- 
ticular MAN who directs the whole, standing cool and 
collected, giving orders with a calm rapidity, and per- 
ceiving by the glance of an eye some point or position 
on which may depend the whole fortunes of a terrible 
day! Such is the sublime of a battle; and though 
visions of cocked hats, waving plumes, drawn swords, 
and laced coats, may occasionally interfere with the 
grander combinations, the imaginative view of a 
battle-field is not calculated to diminish our horror of 
war ; and even the thought of warriors rolling in the 
dust, and garments dyed with blood, instead of 
sickening the imagination, and making it recoil, only 
imparts a grim and sanguinary colouring to a scene on 
which we are not indisposed to dwell. 

But let in the day-light of reality on the imaginative 
picture, and what a change! Wounded men borne to 
the rear, to have their mangled limbs amputated with 
remorselese haste, or the flowing of their life-blood 
stanched by coarse hands; dying men, to whom a 
drop of cold water were the most blessed balm of 
existence, ere the spirit wings its flight ; thousands, 
who but an hour ago were in all the vigour and bloom 
of manhood, now stretched upon the earth, the fear- 
ful sacrifices offered up to the foul gods of this world 
—ambition, pride, wrath, anger, lust of power and 
dominion, and the meaner lust of rapine; and in that 
sad scene, the holiest of human affections torn to 
pieces, and trampled under foot; the husband wrenched 
from the wife; the father left to mourn over his 
manly son; the mother weeping for her children 
“because they are not!” and last, not least, the industry 
of a ese squandered in a manner worse than if it 
had been thrown into the depths of the sea; for in 
the one case it would have been merely lost, but in 

the other there is a threefold loss—a loss of industry, 
a loss of power, and a loss of life ! 





Accompanying the idea of an army, there is one, a 
combination of vulgarity and drollery, of fun and 
folly, of fraud and crime, which we seldom have present 
to our minds. This idea is that of “Camp Fot- 
LOWERS,” composed of all who venture to follow in 
the rear of an army, for the wage of earning a 
penny or stealing a purse. Our English word for a 
camp follower is “suttler,” one who deals in small or 
mean things, such as victuals and liquors in a camp. 
A camp follower must necessarily be a strange com- 
bination of sneaking courage, of cool perseverance, 
and hard-hearted, watching, and rapacious: capacity. 


Being “unattached,” he must attach himself as he. 


best may ; he must guard his supplies from theft, and 
his profits from fraud; bear with rebuffs, coarse, 
practical jokes, and other ills that “suttlers” are 
exposed to; and frequently have no remorse in 
stripping the dead or dying, for true it is, both 
literally and metaphorically, that “ where the carcase 
is, thither will the vultures be gathered together.” 
If an army is in a disorganised state, the camp fol- 
lowers will infallibly increase its disorganization ; but 
if order and discipline are strictly maintained, then 
they retain their proper place, of “ drawers of water,” 
if not “hewers of wood,” and exchangers of sly 
“drops” and fat capons for a share of the pay of the 
soldiers. 

In earlier times, when our kings had power, under 
the feudal system, of claiming the military services of 
their subjects, and when these subjects were bound to 
attend the sovereign in his wars for forty days in 
each year at their own expense, and with their own 
attendants, camp followers must have been a numerous 
and a motley race. Then the grand maxim was, to 
make the war support itself, that is, to plunder, 
destroy, and burn up the country, in the genuine 
spirit of Border warfare, as described by Sir Walter 
Scott :-— 

“ For here be some have pricked as far 
On Scottish ground as to Dunbar ; 
Have drunk the monks of St. Bothau’s ale, 
And driven the beeves of Lauderdale ; 
Harried the wives of Greenlaw’s goods, 
And given them light to set their hoods!” 


Suttlers and camp followers were not, however, of 
much use in rapid forays, where almost every thing 
depended on the speed and rapidity of the exploit. 
It was in more regular wars, such as those main- 
tained by our monarchs in France. 
“ Now, all the youth of England are on fire, 

And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies ; 

Now thrive the armourers, and honour’s thought 

Reigns solely in the breast of every man: 

They sell the pasture now to buy the horse ; 

Following the mirror of all Christian kings, 

With winged heels, as English Mercuries.” 
On these occasions the crowd of irregulars and 
“ common folks” who followed the camp, sometimes 
proved inconveniently great; though suttlers and 
baggage-boys were not always useless, as in the well- 
known instance of the battle of Bannockburn, where 
a number of these with the Scotch army, under 
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Bruce, rushing to see the issue of the contest, 
inspired the English with fear, as if a fresh army 
were coming, and thus created a panic that decided 
the contest. 

In more modern times, the supply of an army is 
one portion of the great system on which an army is 
organised and maintained. Thus, in Great Britain, 


there are certain chief officers, who are heads of 


great divisions or departments ; such as the adjutant- 
general, whose department is the recruiting and dis- 
cipline of the army; the quarter-master-general, 
whose more important duties arise during actual war, 
such as marking out encampment grounds, preparing 
and arranging plans for the defence of a country, but 
who also, at all times, directs routes and marches, and 
the embarkation and disembarkation of troops. Then 
there is the barrack-master-general, whose business is 
the construction and repair of barracks, and the pro- 
per lodging of the army; while the commissary- 
general is at the head of the commissariat depart- 
ment, for the supply of the army with provisions and 
necessaries of all sorts. This latter department is 
managed on the “ commercial principle” of contracts; 
but during the last war, enormous abuses prevailed in 
it; and indeed, amid the confusion, rapid changes, and 
perpetual hurry of a war, it must be difficult to pre- 
vent abuses. Amongst the many stories told of con- 
tractors with the commissariat department, there is 
one well known, about a certain individual, who con- 
tracted to supply a given amount of beef at a given 
price within a given period, under a penalty, for 
failure, of a given amount, say two thousand pounds. 
Having produced his sureties, and signed the bond, 
binding himself to supply the beef at a rate per 
pound below that at whick he could purchase it, he 
set about trying to create a monopoly in beef, by 
directing his agents to buy up all cattle for sale at 
whatever prices they could. Having been tolerably 
successful in his manceuvre, he coolly walked to the 
commissariat department, threw up his contract, and 
paid the penalty. Time was precious; other con- 
tractors were forestalled, for beef was nearly as pre- 
cious as time; and so the knowing contractor had the 
market all to himself, and entered into a fresh con- 
tract to supply the beef, at prices which returned him 
his penalty, and a large profit beside! 

One of the great merits of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and one to which less attention is directed than to 
his generalship, was his care of the commissariat 
department. All able generals have, indeed, looked 
after the feeding as well as the fighting of their 
soldiers; but in the opinions of those best able to 
judge, the Duke’s thoughtful consideration in this 
respect rivals his profound ability as a commander ; 
and both combined render him one of the greatest 
generals of ancient or modern times. Many a trial 
his temper and patience must have had with the 
rogues whose business it was to furnish the needful 
supplies, and with whom it was of far less conse- 
quence that our soldiers should run the risk of meet- 
ing with a disgraceful reverse, from the want of pro- 





per food and proper clothing, than that they, the con- 
tractors, should miss the chance of making a few 
extra hundreds by the supply of a bad article. Nor 
was he less attentive to the importance of his army 
maintaining a character in marching through a country. 
He could not, indeed, be every where ; he could not 
always prevent an adjutant from putting a live goose 
in his pocket, which said goose, when he, the ad- 
jutant, was lecturing some men for stealing, put out 
its head, and cried “quack!” he could not always 
prevent young officers from “larking,” even in the 
face of the enemy, or old soldiers from helping them- 
selves to skins of wine, or bags of dollars; he could 
not replace the worn-out soles of shoes and boots 
when no fresh supplies had arrived, neither could he 
maintain, on a retreat, the order and regularity of a 
parade: but this he did, he kept up the moral 
organization of the British army to a point far supe- 
rior to that of the French. The French army was 
frequently in a frightful state, as far as moral dis- 
cipline went. It contained numbers of brave men— 
that is, of men who thought no more of death than 
they did of the snapping of a finger, and who would 
freely rush on pointed bayonets at the bidding of their 
chief. But these very men had scarcely a particle of 
moral feeling in their nature; it was crushed out of 
them by atheism and war. Fora bit of sport they 
would engage in any hazardous exploit; climb the 
steep side of a mountain, at the risk of breaking their 
necks, ravage a convent or a nunnery, drink freely 
while the flames were blazing round them, and return 
laughing to their camp by the light which their 
“sport” had created. 

During the last war, amongst the CAMP FOLLOWERS 
both of the British and French armies, there were 
several individuals of the “ gentler” sex, who became 
noted for their hardy endurance of fatigue, and their 
keen anxiety on the subject of making a little profit 
by the sale of food or liquors to the soldiers. Molly 
Maloney, an Irishwoman, who figured at the battle of 
Waterloo, is an example ; and we give another, of a 
French female suttler, no less noted amongst her own 
country people. In our engraving, she is on her 
march with the troops, a barrel of wine slung on each 
side of her horse; but the brute has taken it into its 
head to be obstinate, and thinks it has marched far 
enough for the “ nonce,” and seems determined not to 
budge another step. See with what a desperate reso- 
lution not to move, the animal has planted his fore 
feet on the ground. His “fair” rider holds the whip 
in her hand, but it is clear the application of it will be 
of no use whatever. The soldiers enjoy the sport 
amazingly, especially the two in the foreground, one 
of whom is applying the whip with a hearty relish of 
the fun. As for the old damsel herself, she seems 
mainly anxious that her “Dobbin” should keep a 
character for regimental discipline, and march con- 
tentedly on its way, while an officer behind is crossing 
to stop the riotous sport. The lad in advance with a 
basket, is a little character in his way. The whole 
affair is manifestly rich sport to him. 
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SK ETCHES OFDISTINGUISHED MEN. 


By the Author of “ Random Recollections,” “ The Great 
Metropolis,” “ Portraits of Public Characters,” $c. 





No. II.—THE EARL OF CARDIGAN. 


I was at first doubtful whether I should be justi- 
fied in including the name of the Earl of Cardigan in 
the catalogue of “distinguished men;” but a little 
reflection on the subject convinced me that I might do 
so with propriety. It is to be remembered that there 
are two kinds of distinction, a good and a bad, just 
as there are two kinds of reputation. A man is dis- 
tinguished whose name stands out in bold prominence 
from the names of the generality of mankind; 
whether he be distinguished favourably or unfavour- 
ably, is another and very differeat matter. And what 
name, I should like to know, has appeared more fre- 
quently in the public journals, or been oftener in the 
mouths of the public for some months past than that of 
Lord Cardigan? The noble earl has been more in the 
mouths of his countrymen for the last four months 
than that of even the sovereign herself who sits on 
the throne of these realms. 

Thus much by way of explanation. It is a curious 
circumstance, that notwithstanding all that has been 
said and written about the noble earl, not a syllable, 
so far as I am aware, has been penned or spoken 
respecting his personal appearance. Neither is any 
thing known of him by the community generally, 
beyond the fact of his being the Earl of Cardigan, 
and the Lieutenant-Colonel of the 11th Hussars. 

The noble earl was first brought before the public 
five years ago, when Lord Brudenell. As such he 
occupied a seat for some time in the House of Com- 
mons ; but while a legislator in-the lower house he 
never spoke, nor in any way took such a part in the pro- 
ceedings as to make himself known to his countrymen. 
The first occasion on which he came prominently before 
the public, as Lord Brudenell, was when cashiered, 
about five years ago, in consequence of a breach of 
military discipline. The general impression is that 
he was then restored to his rank in the army, and 
has been since maintained in it, in defiance of public 
opinion, through the kind offices of the Queen 
Dowager and the Duke of Wellington. This is a 
mistake ;—he was restored at the earnest entreaties 
of his late venerable father, who, when upwards of 
seventy years of age, proceeded to Windsor, where, 
availing himself of his privileges as a peer, he obtained 
an audience of William the Fourth; and throwing 
himself down on his knees before the generous- 
minded monarch, actually besought him, with tears 
in his eyes, to restore his son to his former rank in 
the army. The aged sovereign, moved with com- 
passion at the spectacle of the venerable earl pros- 
trate before him, with the tears streaming from his 
eyes, acceded to his wishes, and requested Lord Hill, 
as a personal favour to himself, to reinstate Lord 
Brudenell in his rank. Lord Hill complied, as a 


matter of course, with the request of his sovereign, 








but not without administering a severe reprimand to 
the noble lord. 

On the death of his father, some time ago, his 
lordship acceded to the title of the Earl of Cardigan, 
and to estates which are supposed to be worth from 
£35,000 to £40,000 a-year. His rank and great 
wealth may—so at least it has been surmised —have not 
been without their influence in enabling him to retain 
his position as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 11th 
Hussars, notwithstanding all the recent odium he has 
brought on that formerly’ popular regiment. This 
much, at least, is tolerably certain—that if any per- 
son in his situation kad acted as Lord Cardigan has 
done, he would, if without the accidents of rank and 
riches, have been at once and for ever dismissed the 
army; and what is more, been hooted out of all 
respectable society. 

But these are points more suited for newspaper 
discussion than for the columns of a literary journal. 
My principal purpose is, to portray the personal 
appearance of the noble earl. He is a tall and 
finely-formed man. He has all the appearance of a 
soldier ; his gait, looks, and manner altogether are 
those of a military man. His countenance has more 
of the angular than the rotund shape; his general 
expression is that of haughtiness, mingled with deter- 
mination ; but about the lower part there is a degree 
of sternness, verging on a yet more unamiable attri- 
bute. The large brown mustachios which surmount 
his upper lip, contribute materially to impart this 
semi-ferocious expression to the under part of his 
lordship’s countenance. When he smiles, however, 
which he seldom does, his countenance loses all its 
fierceness, and assumes a pleasing aspect. His com- 
plexion has a tendency to paleness, and yet there is 
no appearance of sickliness or constitutional feeble- 
ness about him; he is, on the contrary, if appear- 
ances be not deceptive, of a healthy robust frame. 
His features are small and regular, and are made to 
appear to greater advantage from the artistical care 
with which his dark brown hair is “done up.” When 
not in uniform, he usually wears a blue coat, with 
prominent fancy buttons, and sloping in front. 

He is a man of great nerve—he is just such a 
person as I could imagine preserving the most perfect 
coolness and composure at the cannon’s mouth. 
Every one must have been surprised at his entire 
self-possession when at the bar of the House of 
Lords, during his recent trial. It is true that he had 
nothing to fear in the shape of personal consequences 
respecting the issue of that trial. He must have had 
what a Scotchman would call a “ groff guess”’* as to 
what the result of the proceedings would be. But 
notwithstanding the circumstance of his mind being 
divested of all apprehension of personally unpleasant 
consequences, the very fact of being arraigned as a 
criminal before nearly two hundred of his peers, all 
dressed in the habiliments of judges, with every eye 
fixed upon him, including the bright eyes of a 





* Anglice, a pretty good idea. 
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formidable phalanx of the fair sex, who “shone” in 
all the splendour of beauty and jewellery in the 
gallery on his right, one would have thought, would 
have more or less discomposed him. Yet, no. After 
putting in, in a firm gruff voice, a plea of “ not guilty” 
to the charge preferred against him, he was informed 
that he might be seated inside the bar. He walked 
inside accordingly, and threw himself carelessly down 
on the cushioned seat, just as if he had been throwing 
his person down on a sofa in a drawing-room; and 


’ then, throwing one leg over the other, and folding his 


arms, he directed his eye to every part of the house, 
but especially patronised that part of the gallery 
visible to him, which the ladies honoured with their 
presence. And not content with thus surveying the 
peers in the body of the house, aad the ladies on the 
right-hand gallery, the noble earl in a few moments 
afterwards, actually turned his back entirely on the 
peers—no great proof of respect for them—in order 
that he might see the ladies and gentlemen under the 
gallery. 

The glances which the noble earl emitted at the 
lady portion of the assemblage, were returned with 
interest. Dowagers, and others in the shady side of 
life, put their glasses—in several instances opera 


glasses procured for the occasion—in requisition, and | 


seemed to look with a cold unconcern on the “ criminal 
at the bar,” just as they would have done had he been 
one of Madame Tussaud’s figures; while young 


misses, in the first instance, seemed melting with | 


sympathy at the situation in which the noble and 
gallant lord was placed. By-and-by, however, the 
fact began to beam in upon their minds, that the bar 
of the House of Lords was not the bar of the Old 
Bailey, and that there was no great reason to fear 
that the result would be transportation beyond the 
seas. The gloom and grief, therefore, which had, on 
the first blush of the thing, overcast the fair faces 
in -the right-hand gallery, was speedily chased away 
by the flood of knowledge which poured in on them, 
and in a few minutes they partook of the general 
impression, that all that was passing before their eyes 
was a solemn judicial farce, the locality of which 
might just as well have been in the Adelphi theatre 
as where it was. If any one had gone into the house, 
doubtful as to what the result of the trial would be, he 
could not have been there five minutes without feeling 
a moral certainty of the strongest kind that the 
result would be his acquittal. There was not only 
an utter absence of the usual judicial gravity, but the 
countenance of almost every peer present seemed the 
very incarnation of cheerfulness. Even the Marquis 
of Normanby himself caught the general contagion ; 
his physiognomy flung away the wonted heaviness of 
its aspect, and he looked as light-hearted as ever did 
the merriest of his characters in his novel of “ Yes 
and No,” in the mind’s eye of his readers. Lord 
Monteagle, formerly Mr. Spring Rice, smiled and 
smirked more abundantly than ever. And will it be 
believed that Lord Glenelg himself positively looked 
as lively and as wide awake as if such a thing as 








sleep had never been invented; or he had never 
known what it was to close his eyes, and resign him- 
self to a profound slumber! 

But this is slightly digressing from my subject. 
Lord Cardigan, I have reason to believe, will in a 
very short time close his short eventful history as a 
military man, by resigning his commission, an intima- 
tion having been made to him from high quarters that 
his resignation will be accepted. In private life, I am 
assured, he possesses many generous and agreeable 
qualities; and he may, therefore, spend the remainder 
of his days in comparative quiet and enjoyment. It 
is only to be regretted that with his infirmities of 
temper and. obstinacy of disposition, he ever emerged 
from the seclusion of private life. He is yet a young 
man: I should not imagine his age, judging from his 
appearance, to be more than forty-one or forty-two. 








ALDA, THE BRITISH CAPTIVE.* 


WEEK after week for some time past, we have intended 
to give some extracts from this delightful volume, feeling 
that they would speak much more effectually in its favour, 
than any ordinary commendation of ours could do. The 
pressure on our space, however, has been so great as to 
render it impossible for us to carry our intentions into 
effect. But what we have been unable hitherto to effect, we 
hope ere long to accomplish. In the mean time we cannot 
refrain from the utterance of the pleasure with which we 
have perused the little work, The scene of the story prin- 
cipally lies in the streets of Rome, and the time is the 
earlier days of Christianity. Alda, the heroine of the 
interesting story, is the daughter of Aldogem, the warlike 
prince who distinguished himself in the battles fought by 
the Britons, when under the sway of their warrior-queen 
Boadicea. Aldogem was one of the bravest generals that 
ever wore a sword; and the very day on which he was 
taken prisoner by the Romans, he had received a number 
of desperate wounds, and had seen his five sons slain by 
his side, before he was vanquished in the contest. At the 
instant he fell into the hands of the enemy, he was defend- 
ing his youngest-born and best beloved daughter, Alda, 
who, with her female slaves, as was the then custom of 
the country, was riding in her chariot in the field of battle. 

Alda with her conquered father is carried to Rome, 
where they are led through the streets as trophies to grace 
the triumph of the general who had achieved the victory 
over the Britons. Aldogem dies immediately after his 
first degrading exhibition in the streets of Rome; and 
Alda is doomed to associate with other female slaves.— 
Among these is a Christian, by whom she is eventually 
led to the knowledge of the truth. Alda cordially em- 
braces Christianity, becomes one of its most zealous friends, 
and eventually seals her faith in the religion of the New 
Testament with her blood. 

Such are the leading outlines of the story; in the filling 
up of these outlines, Miss Strickland not only displays 
genuine Christian feeling, but great skill as a writer of 
instructing stories. The tale is one of deep interest in 
itself; and is made more so by the touching and effective 
manner in which it is told. It is — throughout b 
an amiable as well as religious feeling, and is written wi 
much literary talent. Its merits, we cannot doubt, will 
insure an early call for a new edition; in which ease, we 





* Alda, the British Captive. By Miss Agnes Strickland, 
Author of “The Queens of England.” Joseph Rickerby. 
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trust Mr. Rickerby will bring it out with six or seven 
pictorial illustrations. With a few superior wood engrav- 
ings, and got up with the same taste as the present edition, 
there can be no question that “ Alda’ would become one 
of the most popular tales of the present day. 





THE FEATHERED CREATION.* 

Tuts little volume is particularly adapted for youn 
persons; and for the gratification of our juvenile readers» 
we shall introduce in our columns some of its pictorial 
illustrations, with the accompanying letter-press descrip- 
tions, but omitting the technical terms which ornithologists 
are so much in the habit of using. With what more ap- 
propriate bird can we begin, than with the eagle, the lord 
of the feathered tribe? Here is 


THE WHITE-HEADED EAGLE. 


“Elevated on the dead limb of some gigantic tree that 
commands a wide view of the neighbouring shore and 
ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate the motions of the 
various feathered tribes that pursue their busy avocations 
below; the snow-white gulls slowly winnowing the air; 
the busy sand-pipers coursing along the sands; trains of 
ducks streaming over the surface of the water; silent and 
watchful cranes intent and waddling ; clamorous crows, 
and all the winged multitudes that subsist by the bounty 
of this vast liquid magazine of nature. High above all 





* The Young Naturalist’s Book of Birds. By Percy B. St. 
John. Joseph Rickerby. 











these hovers one whose action instantly arrests all his at- 
tention. By his wide curvature of wing and sudden 
suspension in the air, he knows him to be the fish-hawk, 
settling over some devoted victim of the deep. His eye 
kindles at the sight, and balancing himself with half-open 
wings on the branch, he watches the result. Down, rapid 
as an arrow from heaven, descends the distant object of 
his attention, the roar of its wings reaching the ear as it 
disappears in the deep, making the surge foam around. 
At this moment the eager looks of the eagle are all ardour; 
and levelling his neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk 
once more emerge, struggling with his prey, mounting in 
the air with screams of exultation. This is the signal for 
our hero, who, launching into the air, instantly gives 
chase, and soon gains on the fish-hawk; each exerts its 
utmost to mount above the other, displaying in the ren- 
contre the most elegant and sublime aerial evolutions. 
The unincumbered eagle rapidly advances, and is just on 
the point of reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden 
scream, probably of despair and honest execration, the 
latter drops his fish ; the eagle, poising himself for a mo- 
ment, as if to take a more certain aim, descends like a 
whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the 
water, and bears his ill-gotten booty silently to the woods.” 

This is eloquent writing. It is from the pen of the 
late Mr. Wilson, the American ornithologist. 

Next we have “Eagles Fishing and Hunting.” | 
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The following illustrative anecdotes will be read with 
interest :— 

“Some years, since, a herdsman, on a very sultry day 
in July, while looking for a missing sheep, observed an 
eagle posted on a bank that overhung a pool. Presently 
the bird stooped and seized asalmon, and a violent struggle 
ensued: when the herdsman reached the spot, he found 
the eagle pulled under water by the strength of the fish; 
and when he rose to the surface, his drenched plumage 
rendered him unable to extricate himself. With a stone 
the peasant broke the eagle’s pinion, and actually secured 
the spoiler and his victim, for he found the salmon dying 
in his “sg 
« When shooting on Lord Sligo’s mountains, near the 
Killeries, I heard many particulars of the eagle’s habits 
and history, from a grey-haired peasant who had passed a 
long life in the wilds. The scarcity of hares, which here 
were once abundant, he attributed to the rapacity of these 
birds; and he affirmed, that when in pursuit of these 
animals, the eagles evinced a degree of {ee that 
appeared extraordinary. They coursed the hares, he 
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said, with great judgment and certain success: one bird 
was the active follower, while the other remained in re- 
serve, at the distance of forty or fifty yards. If the hare, 
by a sudden turn, freed himself from his more pressin 
enemy, the second bird instantly took up the chase, an 
thus prevented the victim from having a moment’s respite. 
He had remarked the eagles, also, while they were engaged 
in fishing. They chosea small ford upon the rivulet which 
connects Glencullen with Glendullagh, and, posted on 
either side, waited patiently for the salmon to pass over. 
Their watch was never fruitless; and many a salmon, in 
its transit from the sea to the lake, was transferred from 
its native element to the wild eyry in the alpine cliff that 
beetles over the romantic waters of Glencullen.” 

Next comes “ Falconry in the East.” See how the 
feathered hunter pounces upon poor puss! 





The description which accompanies the plate is long 
but graphic. 

“In this part of Russia, (Zabachzar,) according to 
Bell, the best and largest falcons in the world are caught, 
which being highly valued for their strength and beauty, 
particularly by the Turks and Persians, are sold at ex- 
travagant prices. ‘They are not, as might have been 
expected, taken from the nest; but after they are full 
grown, when their natural instincts have been developed 
by exercise, and their physical powers have acquired, by 
struggling with storms and tempests, their utmost maturity 
and vigour, they are then taught to fly at swans, geese, 
herons, hares, and even antelopes; and our traveller saw 
one of them take a wild duck out of the water when 
nothing but the bill, which she had put up for air, could 
be perceived. Many of these falcons are as white as 
doves. Bell afterwards saw in Kirdistan, the beautiful 
species of hawk called cherkh, which is trained for ante- 
lope hunting. This is done by stuffing the skin of one 
of these animals, and placing the food of the hawk be- 
tween its horns, which afterwards, when the bird comes to 
be employed in the chase, induces it to pounce upon the 
head of the antelope, and either strike it to the ground, or 
retard its movements until the greyhounds come up. Sir 
John Malcolm, who witnessed this singular sport at Abu- 
sheher, observes, that ‘the huntsmen proceed to a large 
_— or rather desert, near the sea-side. They have 

awks and greyhounds, the former carried in the usual 
manner on the hand of the huntsman, the latter led in 
a leash by a horseman, generally the same who carries 
the hawk. When the antelope is seen, they endeavour to 
get as near as possible; but the animal, the moment he 
observes them, goes off at a rate that seems swifter than 








the wind: the horsemen are instantly at full speed, having 
slipped the dogs. If it is a single deer, they at the same 
time fly the hawk; but if a herd, they wait till the dogs 
have fixed upon a particular antelope. The hawks, 
skimming along the ground, soon reach the deer, on 
whose head they pounce in succession, and sometimes with 
a violence that knocks it over.’ 

“The Persian style of hare-hunting, which few travellers 
have noticed, is scarcely less interesting, and is thus de- 
scribed by Sir J. Malcolm :—‘ When at Shiraz the elchee 
(Sir John Malcolm,) had received a present of a very fine 
shah-baz, or royal falcon. Before going out, I had been 
amused at seeing Nuttee Beg, our head falconer, a man 
of great experience in his department, put upon this bird 
a pair of leathers, which he fitted to its thighs with as 
much care as if he had been the tailor of a fashionable 
horseman. I inquired the reason of so unusual a pro- 
ceeding. ‘You will learn that,’ said the consequential 
master of the hawks, ‘when you see our sport;’ and I 
was convinced at the period he predicated, of the old fel- 
low’s knowledge of his business. The first hare seized 
by the falcon was very strong, and the ground rough. 
While the bird kept the claws of one foot fastened in the 
back of its prey, the other was dragged along the ground, 
till it had an opportunity to lay hold of a tuft of grass, by 
which it was enabled to stop the course of the hare, whose 
efforts to escape would, I do think, have torn the hawk 
asunder, if it had not been provided with the leathern 
defences before mentioned. The next time the falcon was 
flown gave usa proof of that extraordinary courage which 
its whole appearance, and particularly its eye, denoted. 
It had stopped and disabled a second hare by the first 
pounce, when two greyhounds that had been slipped by 
mistake, came up and endeavoured to seize it. They 
were, however, repulsed by the falcon, whose boldness and 
celerity in attacking the dogs, and securing its prey, excited 
our admiration and astonishment.’ 

“ Bell was informed of a circumstance, while travelling 
in Kirdistan, which raises still higher our admiration of 
the falcon’s courage; for it is trained by the Tartars to 
fly at foxes and even wolves.” 

We shall conclude our notice of this interesting work 
in our next. 








THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
PETER JONES. 





Cuapter III.—Licut tn Darkness. 


Wuit-e the tears were yet trickling down the cheeks of 
Peter Jones, as he sat on the door-steps, he fell into a kind 
of dozing slumber, and his head, heavy with sleep, dropped 
on his breast. Straightway he began to dream, but his 
visions were wild, irregular fantasies, that mocked his ap- 
prehension. The swaying of his head made him fanc 
that he was falling from a window, or from some hig 
battlement, and he was perfectly conscious, in his fall, 
that he should be smashed to pieces the moment he touched 
the ground. Then a gust of wind blew him over a preci- 

ice, and he continued to descend into a gulf that seemed 
ttomless, while loud bursts of laughter were borne on 
the blast. In another moment the face of his kind friend 
and patron was gazing mournfully upon him, and Peter 
felt that he was ruined forever. He tried to turn away 
from that look, which seemed to speak to his soul “ more 
in sorrow than in anger ;” but in doing so, a blaze burst 
upon him like some tremendous conflagration. Peter 
started, and half awoke; it was the light of a gas-lamp 
that had disturbed him: but without being conscious of 
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the cause, he nestled himself into a corner of the doorway, 
and fell asleep once more. 

Now his visions became more connected, and less unlike 
reality. A handsome chariot dashed up to the spot where 
he was standing; the coachman drew up the horses with 
a check that nearly threw them on their haunches; and in 
an instant a powdered footman descended, threw open the 
door, flung down the carriage steps, and reverentially mo- 
tioned to Peter. Peter felt conscious that the carriage was 
his own, and that he was waited upon by his own livery 
servants. Still, though Peter knew all this, there was a 
mingling of dissatisfaction with his joy; under the 
respectful gravity of the footman, as he held the door, 
there seemed to lurk the serpent of sarcasm; and as Peter 
put out his foot to step into the carriage, he seemed to be 
conscious that he did not perform the action with the easy 
grace of one who was “ native, and to the manner born.” 
All this was the work of a moment; in another moment 
Peter Jones was seated in the soft luxuriance of the car- 
riage, and he felt it move onwards with elastic motion. 
Still he felt cold, miserably cold, even though reposing on 
soft cushions, and his sense of comfort warmed by the 
sight of crimson linings; but this feeling of wretchedness 
was abated by the rising assurance that the throngs of 
human beings who crowded the streets were all conscious 
of the dignity of him who rolled onwards in that carriage. 
It was not Peter Jones the poor, but Peter Jones the great, 
that was thus the “ master of men,” and the owner of a 
handsome chariot. An idea now appeared to be struggling 
in his memory. He tried in vain to recal the process by 
which Peter the poor had been transformed into Peter the 
great, but memory failed him. All he knew was, that he 
had been once poor, but was now rich; and, moreover, all 
the crowds he passed were perfectly conscious that one 
Peter Jones rode in that chariot, who was a great, glorious, 
and good man. Peter Jones also knew that the carriage 
in which he rode was not made of glass, yet somehow or 
other every body saw him, and he saw every body. The 
very footman behind had his eye, full of respectful sar- 
casm, fixed glaringly upon him; Peter was half afraid of 
his own servant, and then he felt disposed to be very 
angry with him. As this feeling rose in his breast, the 
carriage began to jerk ; and one of these jerks sent Peter 
Jones headlong out of it into a “ confusion of confusions,” 
where all consciousness became dim. 

Straightway he was dreaming again. Peter Jones was 
in the midst of a vast assembly; several thousand eyes 
were turned upon him; he knew that he was expected to 
make a speech. Peter Jones rose, and as he did so he felt 
his heart throbbing and his limbs trembling; he raised 
his hand, and the “hum of men” became hushed into 
stillness; he looked around, and the stillness became more 
profound. Peter tried to speak, but his lips were sealed. 
At this moment a sound of murmuring applause reached 
his ears, and his lips were unclosed ; he spoke, and thou- 
sands seemed awed, subdued, and melted by his elo- 
quence. Then Peter Jones waxed warm, and suited his 
gestures to his phrase; until, by some violent movement, 
he struck a tall candlestick that stood beside him, and in 
a moment the meeting was blotted from his view, as if by 
magic. 

In another moment he was in another magic scene. 
Peter Jones was in a splendid hall, where a thousand 
lights sparkled ; gay throngs flitted up and down, and as 
they passed and repassed, appeared to hold him in grate- 
ful reverence. Peter Jones was the “ observed” amongst 
“all observers ;” Peter Jones was truly Peter the great! 
Once more he struggled with himself to understand how 
it’ should be so, but he could not, until he encountered 
amongst the crowd one whose eye glared upon him, as the 





footman did, while Peter rolled in his chariot. This man, 
as if comprehending the wish of his soul, drew him into a 
kind of recess, and with a sharp sound whispered loudly 
in his ear the single word—Money ! 

Peter started, and found himself half sitting, half 
reclining, on the door-steps, while the early morning 
light was streaming over the street, putting the gas-lamps 
to shame. He rose, and found himself stiff, cold, and 
miserable; and his heart was still throbbing with the 
startling energy with which the word “ money” had been 
whispered in his ear. Nevertheless he felt grateful that 
daylight Kad arrived; it was truly to him “light in dark- 
ness,” for the grim shadows of the night were fast flying 
away, and another day was before him. A feeling of hope 
rushed into his soul, and he began to think that this new 
day could not possibly pass over without some change in 
his condition. Then he thought of his dream, and its 
conclusion: he could have sworn that the word “ money” 
had been audibly spoken in his ear. “ Ay,” thought 
Peter, “ my dream is true;” and he walked along the 
street involuntarily muttering ‘“‘ Money, money, money !” 
“Ah!” he again thought, “ I am destined to tind some 
money!” and with this idea he hurried along, fearful lest 
some early passenger might forestal him, and get the first 
chance of the prize. Peter looked for nothing less than a 
pocket-book with a nest of bank notes, which had been 
dropped by some careless rich man in his homeward 
route. Peter had heard that thousands, and even tens of 
thousands of pounds, changed hands every day in Lon- 
don: was it unreasonable to expect that an atom of the 
aggregate should fall in the way of Peter Jones? Eagerly 
he looked as he went, but no pocket-book met his longing 
eyes; it seemed as if Providence had not arranged that 
somebody should lose money in order that Peter Jones 
should find it. Then he began to fear that it was sinful 
in him to expect so much; he did not deserve to find a 
pocket-book lined with treasure: perhaps, oh! perhaps he 
might find a purse, with only a few sovereigns and a few 
shillings in it! Alas! no purse met his anxious gaze. In 
a few hours gold would be handed over counters in bags, 
or dug out of drawers with shovels; money would be 
moving over London swifter than the winged rickes which 
the Bible tells us fly so rapidly away. Still, not a single 
piece of gold glittered in the path of Peter Jones; no, not 
even a Shilling tempted him to stoop and pick it up. 
Wrath rose in the soul of Peter Jones. He haied himself, 
he hated every human being, he hated London; he could 
have broken into every house he passed, and turned all 
their inmates into the street. Looking up to the beauiiful 
morning sky, he almost spoke audibly, demanding ef his 
Maker why he, Peter Jones, had come into existence? or, 
seeing that he was in existence, why he was a houseless 
wanderer, when so many around him were full, to over- 
flowing, with worldly wealth? Raging with passion, he 
hurried along the street; and the policeman, on his beat, 
turned pore to mark the strange and peculiar manner of 
the youth. Peter also turned, and his eye met the steady 

lance of suspicion which the policeman sent after him 5 
eter felt that he was suspected, and pride mingled with 
his passion;-he could have rushed upon the policeman 
and trampled him beneath his feet: but the better part 
of valour being discretion, Peter contented himself with 
trying to outface his watcher. Alas, poor Peter! The 
policeman was better used to scrutinize, and Peter felt 
that he did appear to be somewhat a suspicious-looking 
character ; therefore he slunk away with a most thief-like 
air, confirming more strongly the idea of the policeman. 

Turning into another street, he wandered in.a sort of 
vacant mood, until he felt that he was approaching some 
place-where the stillness of London was converted into life. 
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The shops were all shut, business had not begun to stir, 
yet somehow or other there appeared to be a human 
current flowing past him, and setting in a particular 
direction. He followed, and in a few minutes he was out 
of the silent streets into a spot that seemed a little London 
of itself, in the full bustle of a busy day. Little one-horse 
carts drove up with empty baskets, and people, leaping 
out of them, hurried into the throng. There was scarcely 
room to move. Every eye and every hand was intent on 


- business. Rude porters, heavy laden, forced their way 


through the narrow lane of human beings; or else one 
with some dozen large empty baskets piled on his head, as 
if he were a juggler poising a pillar, staggered steadily 
from one spot to another. Peter Jones had fuund his way 
into Covent Garden Market, where, in the early hours of 
each market morning, long before the “ mighty heart” of 
London has begun to throb, the business of a day is done. 
He was afraid to venture between the rows of carts and 
baskets into the interior of the market itself, for he was 
sensitively fearful of a repulse, as having no right to be 
there. He kept, therefore, under the colonnade which 
runs round the market-place, finding it difficult at times 
to get along. The whole place was like a magic pano- 
rama. Prices were asked and given with a kind of 
earnest carelessness that astonished Peter; and two or 
three times he stood by while bargains were struck with a 
rapidity which almost took away his breath. ‘ Now,” 
thought Peter, “ here do I behold the exceeding great 
power of money.” And then he wondered to himself what 
relation small pieces of gold and silver had to fruits and 
flowers, and on what assurance of faith it was that all this 
great and varied amount of vegetable produce was grown 
and brought hither for sale, in the confidence that buyers 
would also come to buy. It was a puzzle to Peter Jones; 
but in the consideration of that puzzle did he forget, for 
a time, his own misery. ‘ What is price?” asked Peter 
of himself; ‘ who fixes prices in this market?” He could 
not understand on what principle a given number of cauli- 
flowers were exchanged for a shilling, or bunches of tur- 
nips for piles of copper money; and when he walked 
round, and feasted his senses with the gorgeous display of 
flowers, he soon forgot the delightful scene in the puzzle 
as to how and by what means it was arranged that a flower 
in a flower-pot was equivalent to a certain sum in a man’s 
pocket. 

While he thus meditated, he was almost overthrown 
by a porter with a load on his shoulder; and being 
driven on a group of youths, one of them quickly enabled 
him to recover his balance by a rough shake off, which 
sent him into closer contact with a pillar of the colonnade 
than was quite pleasing to Peter Jones. He exchanged 
angry glances with the youth, who instantly pointed him 
out to the attention of his companions; and as Peter con- 
tinued to dart a scowl towards them, his lvok of offended 
dignity contrasted so oddly with his squalid and dejected 
appearance, that they all burst into loud laughter. “ I 
say, Bill,” said the one to the other, “ let’s have him up ;” 
and so, suiting his action to the word, he collared Peter, 
exclaiming, “ My lad, I want you.” This mimicry of a 
constable set his companions into a louder roar of laughter, 
while Peter trembled in the grasp of his assailant. He 
felt the insult, but he also felt his utter want of power to 
resent it—he burst into tears. ‘* Let him alone,” said one 
of the youths, whose voice had a touch of humanity in it; 
“let him alone—he’s a poor fellow!” “ Oh!” replied 
Peter’s assailant, “ let’s give him a month in a cook-shop !” 
and with this he released him, the group laughing louder 
than before. 

Peter crawled away, and tried to get out of the throng 
of the market; and just as he had reached freer space 





and air, some one tapped him on the shoulder, and pointed 
across the street. ‘* Here, you boy,” shouted a rather 
burly-looking man, towards whom his attention had been 
directed, “ carry this here basket,” and, without waiting 
for Peter’s expression of assent, he lifted it and placed it 
on his head. ‘Come along, then, will ye?” continued 
his employer, who slung a large and heavily-laden basket 
over his own arm; and Peter followed, or rather staggered 
after him. The basket soon began to feel intolerably 
heavy, and fatigued and exhausted as he was, he could 
scarcely keep pace with the strides of his momentary 
mast:r, Big drops of perspiration rolled down his face, 
his knees shook, and though he toiled manfully onwards, 
he was fearful that basket and contents might ere long be 
strewed in the streets. His employer halted, laid djwn 
his own basket, and helped the one from Peter's head on 
to the pavement. “ Rayther heavy, isn’t it?” he asked. 
Peter’s look gave reply. There was no time for farther 
conversation ; once more the basket was hoisted on his 
head, but this time he contrived to bear it a little better ; 
and though his power of endurance was limited, he con- 
trived, by the help of occasional pauses, to follow from 
Street to street, until his employer, halting at a shop-door, 
the window-shutters of which were not yet taken down, 
set down his load, and released Peter from his. Kicking 
with his foot at the door, it was speedily opened, and 
Peter understood, from a sight of its interior, that his 
present employer was a small greengrocer. 

“ Weli, my boy,” said he, “ what am I to give you for 
carrying this basket for me ?” 

Peter Jones shook his head, and looked him full in the 
face. 

“You seem a honest chap, any how—do you want a 
place—what are you—where do you live ?” 

Peter hinted that he would be glad of any thing to do. 

“Ay, but where did you live last?—have you got a 
character?” quickly retorted the greengrocer; and then 
Peter told a little of his story, how he had come up to 
London on a peradventure, and was destitute. 

The greengrocer eyed him steadily for a moment, and 
then asked him some more questions. When he found 
out that Peter had been wandering about the streets, he 
called out to his wife: ‘“* Here, mother,” he said to her 
(Peter thought it was odd that he should call his wife 
mother), ‘ let’s have a cup of coffee and some bread and 
butter; quick, will ye? this poor chap has got nothing to 
eat or drink, and has no father nor mother, nor anybody 
he knows in London. Sit down, my poor boy,” he con- 
tinued, with a kinder expression of voice than Peter had 
yet heard from him,—“ sit down, and rest yourself a bit, 
till we get some coffee.” 

Peter sat down in the little shop, and ere long a 
mug of hot coffee, and a thick slice of bread and butter, 
were set down on a box beside him. Ashe ate and drank, 
the grateful beverage seemed to refresh his very soul; 
Peter Jones had earned his breakfast! 

Reader, think not lightly of our poor wanderer, when 
we tell you, that as he ate that breakfast which he had 
earned, the tears once more gushed out from the fountain 
of his emotion. But they were not tears of sorrow, they 
were not tears of shame, they were not tears of offended 
pride: they were tears of thankful gratitude. If his 
feelings had been uttered in words, they would have been 
thus expressed :—‘ I thank thee, O God, that thou hast 
not left me altogether to my own foolishness; I thank thee 
that there is sympathy, ay, and kindness, in the heart of 
man; I thank thee that I have found a way whereby I 
may honestly earn an honest subsistence.” 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF WESTMORELAND 
AND THE “NORTH COUNTRIE.” 


THERE is in the town of Kendal, in Westmoreland, a 
very excellent society, called “ The Kendal Natural His- 
tory and Scientific Society,” of which ladies as well as 
gentlemen are members. Papers are occasionally read 
before this Society, of great interest and value; and from 
one of these, the author of which is a highly intelligent 
resident gentleman of the name of Pearson, we extract the 
following passages on the existing superstitions of West- 
moreland, The meetings of the society are ——! 
and the paper from which we extract, was read at the 
February meeting. Mr. Pearson intends to read another 
paper on the same subject, at the next meeting of the society. 

he introductory part of the essay relates to superstition 
in general, and its moral influences for good and evil, on 
the human mind, and on society. Mr. Pearson then 
proceeds :— 

“Agreeing cordially with the poet that superstition is by 
no means an unmixed evil; and recollecting my task to con- 
coct an essay ou our existing superstitions, I am somewhat 
dismayed when I come to survey my scanty materials. Nor 
do I pretend to give a complete view of Westmoreland super- 
stitions, but merely to note down a few that have come under 
my own observation, or such as I have received from eredible 
authority ; but when it is considered that my experience has 
been confined to the neighbourhood of Kendal, and that old 
opinions (and what is superstition but an old opinion?) lurk 
and linger longest in the most retired situations, it is almost 
certain there will be not a few that have escaped my notice, 
and may yet reward the gleaner in our more secluded moun- 
tain dells. But it is no easy matter, and requires some tact, 
to become acquainted with the amount of superstition actually 
existing. Expecting little sympathy, the superstitious are 
shy and uncommunicative. So far from being hypocrites, 
they do not even boast of their faith, but rather conceal it 
within the sanctuary of their own bosoms. Jt was no doubt 
different in former ages: the high and the low, the learned 
and ignorant, were then much on the same footing. If we 
could imagine the Kendal Natural History Society to have 
flourished some two or three centuries ago, in the reign of 
good Queen Bess, or bluff King Harry the Eighth: or if acon- 
juror’s wand could remove the whole of its members for some 
brief space, say two or three hours, into that age of implicit 
faith and simple wonder, then instead of addressing an 
audience I fear of incredulous sceptics, if not downright 
infidels, my hearers would have been all stanch believers, 
myself, perhaps, the most orthodox of all. And then what 
copious and rich materials to compose a paper on thé popular 
superstitions! There would have been witches and their 
familiars, disguised demons—all believed in to be true ‘as 
words from Holy Writ. Then what stories of ghosts and 
hobgoblins ! 

‘ Chronicle of fiends 

Strange and uncouth, dire faces, figures dire, 

Sharp-kneed, sharp elbowed, and lean ankled tuo, 

With long and ghostly shanks. Forms which once seen, 

Could never be forgotten.’ 
Enough to quail the stoutest hearts, to set the hair on end 
‘like quills upon the fretful porcupine.’ But there would also 
have been matter of a pleasanter description. There would 
have been that merry imp, Robin Goodfellow, with all his 
pranks and wiles, dropping a sixpence into the shoe of the 
cleanly and tidy maiden—while the slut or slattern, he would 
pinch her black and blue. Then there was that useful and 
industrious fellow, Hobthrush— 


‘The drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream bowl duly set, 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail had thrashed the corn, 
That ten day-labourers could not end; 
Then lies him down, the lubber fiend, 


And stretched out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his airy strength; 

And crop-full out of door he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings.’ 


But above all there would have been those diminutive good 
people, the fairies, clothed in green, and dancing by moon- 
light. What beautiful poetry one might have quoted about 
them from the old poets! Nor must I forget to mention that 
awful character, the necromancer, the astrologer, or wiseman, 
who from the starry influences could foretel the fate of kings 
and empires. O but it would have been easy at that time to 
have worked up a showy entertaining paper on superstition! 
And now of all this splendid array of visionary beings that 
once made part of the popular creed, how many remain to 
this day? Very few I am afraid. To be sure the drunkard 
will sometimes see blue devils; but tee-totalism bids fair 
even to extinguish them. Ghosts and hobgoblins are become 
as rare almost as snow at midsummer; and as for witches, 
they are very scarce indeed. I never knew but one old 
woman who had the credit of figuring in that character. So 
far has the popular belief changed in this respect, it is now 
generally imagined, that instead of the old, it is the more 
youthful and beautiful portion of the sex that are found to be 
the most mischievous of all witches. As for Robin Good- 
fellow, Hobthrush, and the fairies, they are all gone—utterly 
vanished— 
‘ They live no longer in the faith of reason ;’ 

and as for a wiseman, I verily believe, if we sought from 
Stainmoor to Cartmoor-fell, and from Eamont bridge to 
Storth, it is some hazard whether a single one could be found 
in all Westmoreland. Indeed it must be confessed, that from 
the progress of seience and literature, the number of news- 
papers, magazines, and other periodicals; to say nothing of 
the penny postage, which has hardly had time to work ; but 
above all, from the discovery of that gigantic power—Steam, 
and its application to land and water carriage, and the cone 
sequent intercommunion and diffusion of knowledge, we are 
become so very enlightened, that there is scarcely any super- 
stition left; so that it fares but ill with the unlucky wight 
whose task it is to get up a tolerable essay on existing super- 
stitions ; and he may be ready to cry out with the great poet, 
that ‘he has fallen on evil days; and been born in an age 
too late.’ 

But it is time that we should set about seriously to pick up 
what scanty gleanings may yet remain from a once plentiful 
harvest. ‘ 

The existing and recent superstitions of Westmoreland may 
be chiefly comprised under the following heads, namely—un- 
lucky days, charms for the cure of diseases, belief in quackery, 
fortune-telling, omens, ghosts, and apparitions. 

There are few country people will begin any important 
work on the Friday. If they commence hay-making or the 
corn harvest on that day, they believe it will have an unfor- 
tunate termination. It is an unlucky day, and it will not do 
to begin any thing of consequence on that day. 

There is another superstitions belief, though not so common 
as the one just mentioned—that is, on going a journey, if the 
first person they meet be a woman, their business will not suc- 
ceed—it is an unlucky omen! No very gallant superstition 
certainly! I know an aged female who was in the habit of 
attending the market at Kendal for a number of years. She 
used to say when the market was flat, ‘ Ay, I knew I should 
get a bad price for my butter to-day, for the first person I met 
in the morning was a woman!’ 

I believe the owl and the raven were considered birds of 
evil omen in former ages; I have, however, never heard 
them so deemed in our district. Yet the magpie still retains 
its reputation as an ominous bird, but chiefly I think among the 
boys. Any body almost recollects the old distich, that to see 

‘One is a sign of sorrow, two betokens mirth, 
Three foretells a wedding, and four is a sign of death.’ 





The angler thinks if he sees a couple of magpies in a morn~ 


| ing, it is a sign_he will have good sport; which has been ac* 
| counted for from those birds being more frequently flying 
| about in the genial warm mornings of spring, when the wea- 
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ther is most favourable to good fishing. It is to be remarked 
that according to the aforesaid distich, mirth is more fre- 
quently foretold than sorrow or death; for we do not often 
see one or four magpies, while from the circumstance of their 
going in pairs all the year, the sight of two is a frequent occur- 
rence. But if a single bird, or what is worse, four together, 
should cross the path of the rambling boy, there is, luckily, a 
charm to counteract the evil portent. He immediately spits 
over his little finger upon the ground, and makes the sign of 
the cross over the place with his foot, repeating the following 
incantation :— 


* Magpie, I defy thee! magpie, I defy thee! 
I’ve crossed thee out ; harm can’t come nigh me.’ 


It would hence appear that this superstition must be at least 
as old as the sway of the Catholic religion in England. 

It will sometimes happen that a cock will crow in the night. 
Thiz is often considered, perhaps from being an unusual cir- 
cumstance, as ominous of something evil to the family. A 
few years ago, I had a servant, an eiderly man, who was 
much disturbed because the cock took it into his head to 
crow in the night time, frequently before we went to bed. 
Whenever this was the case, it was perceived that it threw him 
into no small perturbation. He was afraid that either death, 
or some great calamity would occur to some ofus. And what 
was indeed curious, a female to whom he was much attached, 
did indeed die soon afterwards; so that there is no doubt, 
he is more than ever confirmed in the belief that a cock 
crowing in the night is ominous of death, or some great mis- 
fortune. 

So it is also believed by many, that the howling of a dog 
indicates the death of some one in the family. It is indeed 
difficult to conceive what induces this sagacious animal to utter 
those wild and melancholy wailings; but to those who have 
heard them in the deep silence of night at a solitary farm- 
house, it will not seem wonderful, that in the superstitious 
mind these mournful sounds should create the greatest terror. 
But there really does seem to be more in this howling of dogs 
than philosophy can easily find out. 

Mankind have in all ages been very desirous to lift up the 
veil of futurity, particularly on that important point matri- 
monial connexion; and many are the superstitious practices 
that have been used in the hope of attaining that purpose. 
We all know what a humorous account the poet Burns has 
given of these superstitions, as they prevail in Scotland, in 
one of his poems. Iam not aware, however, of the existence 
of any in our district, except simple fortune-telling. About 
some ten or a dozen years ago, a horde of gipsies passed the 
winter in Crosthwaite, encamping in the open air during a 
very severe season, according to the practice of those sin- 
gular vagabonds. There was one old sibyl that reaped a 
plentiful harvest from the credulity of our lads and lasses, 
distributing most excellent rich husbands and wives, in ex- 
change for a few paltry shillings and half-crowns. There 
were ceremonies, however, in use not long ago of rather an 
awful nature, which for those who had the courage to use 
them, were said to yield the desired information without any 
pecuniary outlay. One was to walk backwards round a church 
three times on a certain night in the year, and then sit down 
in the porch, when the ghosts of their intended husbands or 
wives would pass before them ; but if they were unfortunately 
not {destined to enjoy that happy state, then, how awful! 
they would see the apparition of their coffins! I recollect 
when a boy hearing an old man aver that he had gone through 
this trying ordeal; and that the apparitions of his two wives 
passed before him in the order he afterwards married them! 
But to walk round the sacred edifice backwards, and over 
the graves of the dead at the silent and dark hour of mid- 
night, ‘of night’s black arch the keystane,’ certainly shows 
great hardihood in the superstitious mind, or a most keen 
desire to pry into the secrets of futurity. 

There is another method of divination, that is, or at least 
has been used in Westmoreland, not so much to become ac- 
quainted with events closed up in the womb of time, as to 
ascertain, when a rob has been committed, who is the 
thief or robber—at least it is for this purpose that I have 


known it used. It is a kind of conjuration by the use of the 
Bible and key—the key most likely a symbol by which, with 
the aid of the sacred book, it is attempted to unlock the 
mystery which closes the secret from the knowledge of the 
uninitiated. I have heard of this rather profane practice being 
used in one or two instances. The method is this: take a 
small Bible, betwixt the leaves of which place a large key, 
large enough to project at each end of the book—then the 
conjurer takes them in his hands, placing the ends of the key 
against the tips of his fingers—he repeats two or three of the 
first verses of the second chapter of Solomon’s song ; he after- 
wards says, if such a person, naming him, stole my goods or 
money, then Bible and key turn. If he name an innocent 
person, then of course the Bible and key remain steady be- 
twixt his fingers. But he goes on, mentioning three or four 
more, perhaps, before he hits upon the veritable thief; but 
so soon as he names him, lo! the Bible and key turn, or 
rather slip from his fingers, betwixt which they are only 
loosely placed, and can be easily turned aside by the least 
motion of the operator. We hope this kind of profane con- 
juration is not often practised now-a-days ;, but we recollect an 
old man who had sustained some trifling loss of property, who 
used it in our neighbourhood, and he certainly professed the 
most undoubting faith in its efficacy as a meaus of unmasking 
the thief. 

There was another mode of detecting thieves, or coming to 
the bottom of other occult matters, that was practised for- 
merly—indeed within the time of our remembrance,—this 
was going to consult the Wiseman, as he was called. The only 
wiseman that we recollect, was the renowned Isaac Atkinson, 
whom the village of Beathwaite Green claimed as an inhabit- 
ant, if not the honour of having given birth to. Isaac was a 
man who had attained some knowledge of mathematics, and 
in tHe language of the poet, 

‘ Could foretel 


By calculations sage, the ebb and flow 
Of tides, and when the moon would be eclipsed ;’ 


so at once the country people dubbed him Magician ; and he, 
poor fellow, not being overstocked with worldly wealth, 
thought there was no great harm in taking advantage of their 
credulity. His fame was certainly very great, not only as a 
protector from thieves, but in other recondite matters of a far 
more awful nature. If the farmer’s churn, notwithstanding 
the most strenuous and long-continued efforts, refused to yield 
its butter, it was clear there was something amiss—it was 
strange—it was unaccountable—it had never been so before— 
it was well if there was not something ‘uncanny,’ as the 
Scotch phrase it ; that is, it was not unlikely that the churn 
was bewitched. But they would know if they went to the 
wiseman—so off they set to consult Isaac Atkinson! The wise- 
man looked very grave, as wise men are expected to do, and this 
was the response delivered: ‘That to be sure the churn was 
bewitched, but he would teach them how to defeat the witch’s 
cantrips. You must go home, said he, beat a large fire, shut 
the house door, and mind you keep it fast—stop up every 
hole and cranny through which the wind can enter—then 
renew your efforts at the churn, and you will get butter this 
time.’ He continued—‘As the fire kindles and burns, the witch 
will grow very uneasy—by and by, she can hold out no longer 
—she will come to the door and wish to come in, but don’t 
let her in by any means.’ This is the story the party told 
when he got home. The fire was lighted, every hole stopped, 
and the bewitched churn re-attacked with fresh vigour. But- 
ter was at length procured; but, as may be supposed, the 
witch did not appear. A decent female, a neighbour, had a 
narrow escape from being taken for that respectable charac- 
ter; for she actually set out to see how the churning came 
on, but was luckily diverted by some accident from her in- 
tended visit, or she would undoubtedly have been believed to 
have been the witch. Here it may be remarked, ia proof of 
Isaac’s sagacity, that the bewitching of the churn took place 
in a hard frost, that he was wise enough to know that warmth 
is necessary in the process of churning, and hence his ordering 
a large fire to be kindled, and the closing of the doors, &c., to 
keep the house warm. 








(To be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONG OF THE WINTER WIND. 


I comE—but not as in early spring, 

To open the leaves just blossoming ; 

To fill the air with the sweet perfume 

T’ve culled from flowers of fragrant bloom ; 
To kiss beauty’s cheek, and on it throw 

A fresher tint and a deeper glow. 


I come—but not with refreshing balm 

Such as I bear on the summer’s calm, 
When the burning brow and panting breast 
By heat of the noontide sun oppressed, 
Gently woo me then to bestow 

The cooling breeze they would gladly know. 


I come—but not with the under-song 

As in autumn days I sweep along, 

When the rustling showers of leaves reveal 
My steps, as through the trees I steal ; 
Though drooping flowers attest my breath 
Even then has power to scatter death. 


I come—but my voice now loudly calls 
When at midnight’s dreary hour it falls 
On the half-aroused, half-sleeping ear, 
And many a breast it fills with fear, 
As near in the lofty trees it howls, 
Then dies away in distant growls. 


It mixes with the murderer’s dream, 

And again he hears his victim’s scream, 

As on the silent night it smote 

When the bloody knife had reached his throat ; 
Or he deems stern justice has at length 
Secured him safe in her arms of strength. 


From the mother’s eye I frighten sleep 

With thoughts of her son on the troubled deep, 
Where loudly I sang his funeral dirge 

As he sank beneath the closing surge, 

Ere J hasted away to tell the tule, 

In foreboding fears, to his mother pale. 





But my voice can grief and terror give 

To those who in comfort or splendour live ; 
And the merchant thinks of his goodly ship 
Whose timbers asunder I could rip, 
Scatt’ring his wealth on the ocean’s bed, 
To him and his heirs for ever dead, 


Yet there is One whose sovereign sway 
It is mine to own and to obey ; ; 
And when he speaks the word “ Be still,” 
Straightway obedient to his will, 
Hushed is the tumult which late raged, 
And all my vivlence is assuaged. 
HENRY THORNTON. 





VARIETIES. 


EXPENSE OF THE WAR SysTEM.—Give me the money 
that has been paid in war, and I will purchase every foot of 
land upon the globe; I will clothe every man, woman, and 
child, in an attire that kings and queens would be proud of ; 
I will build a schoolhouse upon every hill-side, and in every 
valley, over the whole habitable earth ; I will build an aca- 
demy in every town, and endow it ; a college in every state, 
and fill it with able professors ; I will crown every hill with a 
church consecrated to the promulgation of the gospel of 
peace ; I will support in its pulpit an able teacher of righte- 
ousness, so that on every sabbath morning the chime on one 
hill should answer to the chime on another, round the earth’s 
broad circumference, and the voice of prayer and the song of 
praise should ascend like a universal holocaust to heaven.— 
P. Stebbing. 
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A HIGHWAYMAN OUTWITTED.—“ Stand and deliver !’’ 
were the words addressed to a tailor travelling on foot, by a 
highwayman, whose brace of pistois looked rather dangerous 
than otherwise. “ I'll do that with pleasure,” was the reply, 
at the same time handing over to the outstretched hands of 
the robber, a purse apparently pretty well stocked ; “ but,” 
continued he, “ suppose you do me a favour in return. My 
friends would langh at me were I to go home and tell them I 
was robbed with ‘as much patience as a lamb ; s’pose you fire 
your two bull-dogs right through the crown of my hat ; it will 
look something like a show of resistance.” His request was 
acceded to; but hardly had the smoke from the discharge of 
the weapons passed away, when the tailor pulled out a rusty 
old horse pistol, and in his turn politely requested the thun- 
der-struck highwayman to turn out every thing of value, his 
pistols not omitted, about him. 

The editor of the “ Peoria Register,” a paper in Illinois, 
Western America, announced on the Ist of last December, 
“ That in consequence of his being so much occupied in 
removing, he was only able, on that day, to print half.a-sheet 
instead of a whole one.” Another editor in the same hemi- 
sphere informed his readers some time ago, “ That his attend- 
ance upon his sick wife and children rendered it necessary 
for him to suspend the printing of his paper altogether until 
their recovery ;” adding, “ that he had no one to assist him 
in any department of his establishment.” 

Forty years ago, young ladies of the first respectability 
learned music, but it was the humming of the spinning-wheel, 
and learned the necessary steps of dancing following it. Their 
piano-forte was a loom; their parasol, a broom; and their 
novels, a Bible. 

Women often lose the man they love, and who loves them. 
By mere wantonness or coquetry they reject and then repent 
—they should be careful not to take this step hastily, for a 
proud, high-minded, gifted man will seldom ask a woman 
twice. 

Cost oF LivinG In AMERICA.—I can speak from expe- 
rience on this subject, and have no hesitation in asserting 
that the price of living is higher in America than in Britain. 
I know nothing that is cheaper here but spirits, tea, and 
tobacco. I have no doubt but in the interior of the country, 
potatoes, Indian corn, butter-milk, poultry, &c., may be 
cheaper ; but in all the cities and manufacturing places they 
are much higher. It will be supposed that flour must be con- 
siderably cheaper here than in Great Britain; but it is not 
always so, as during these few years past there has been a 
vast quantity of wheat imported from Great Britain and the 
continent of Europe. House rents are higher here than in 
Scotland, and fuel is at least triple the price of what it is in 
Glasgow. All kinds of clothing are higher, and particularly 
the making of cloths. The price of making a coat in Boston 
is from eight to twelve dollars; as much as would purchase 
one complete in Glasgow.—Montgomery’s Cotton Manufac- 
ture in America and Great Britain. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A number of communications intended for insertion are in 
type. Some of them have been so for several weeks, but have 
been unavoidably deferred, owing toa press of matter of more 
temporary interest. Our correspondents must not always 
conclude that their articles are rejected because they do not 
immediately appear. Among the papers awaiting insertion, 
as soon as space will allow, are ‘ Lays of a Lunatic,” 
** Monuments to the Dead,” “ Sketches. of English Seats 
and Scenery,” “ A Paper on Tobacco,” and a tale illustrative 
of the evils of Duelling. 
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